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THE FACSIMILE PUBLISHERS’ BINDING 
Using the Publishers’ own Blocks 
With the co-operation of the leading Publishers, we next introduced the Facsimile 
Publishers’ Binding, identical in appearance with the new books from the Publishers, 
but with the finest Library Binding materials, Imperial Morocco Cloths, Buckrams, etc., 
with serrated edge guarding, split Millboards, and sewn on unbleached linen tapes. 
Lists of over 2,000 different titles have been issued. 
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Editorial 
A errer from the President of the Library Association (Mr. Berwick Sayers) has been 
received which we have pleasure in giving prominently. 

You have noted, Mr. Editor, that a session of the Library Association Conference, 
opened by myself, but conducted by Colonel Newcombe, is to be devoted to “ Our 
Current Problems.” These round-table meetings, as they are called, are clearly intended 
to afford the opportunity to any member to bring into common consultation any 
difficulty he may have. It would save valuable time if your readers thought over this 
matter, whether they are able to come or not, and would send any subject they desire 
to the Secretary of the Library Association at Chaucer House. If any who comes wishes 
to speak to the question in person, will he please indicate that ? 

Our readers recall that the Round Table Conference was one of the features of the 
Scarborough meeting, but there was the criticism that some of the problems had not been 
fully considered beforehand. The President shows how that can be avoided this year and 


the meeting made of maximum value. 
* * * 


AND ALL THE USUAL FEATURES 


In Tue Lisrary Worvp and elsewhere the programme of the Portsmouth meeting has 
perhaps been canvassed sufficiently. The anticipatory compte-rendu by a writer of Letters on 
Our Affairs may have the effec of increasing an already very vivid interest. If we were to 
venture to characterise the meeting we should call it a Librarianship Miscellany; it will 
represent so many interests that the average delegate will have to ration himself. The real 
librarian finds that every part of librarianship has some attraétions for himself; but clearly 
in a span of four days there is only a certain amount of knowledge that he can 
absorb beneficially. Libraries for schools, universities and hospitals, for research, for small 
towns and large can hardly be covered by every delegate in the time, especially when he 
must also attend such general sessions as the Presidential Address and the meeting which 
Mr. Jast is to address. These limitations grow more evident every year. 

* * 


It would appear, too, that although social matters do not figure with undue prominence, 
there will be as many as can easily be fitted in. There is always the Local Reception on 
Monday, which is the great reunion of British librarians, where auld aquaintance is revived 
year by year. There is always the Annual Dinner, about which possibly a word may be 
said. Usually as a meal it is satisfactory, and in the past few years there has been a standard 
of after-dinner speech which is rarely excelled at public dinners. This time the toast list 
promises as much as any. The Annual Dinner is not attended by all delegates ; we are glad 
perhaps that it is not, because we believe there is no room in Southsea in which the whole 
conference and its guests could sit down to dine. It should be remembered however that this 
Dinner is meant to be a means by which the Association entertains and thanks its hosts. 
Has that always been borne in mind? There is also at Portsmouth a Dance which will also 
be a great pleasure assembly. Then we hear whispers of freemasons’ meetings, rotary club 
lunches, council lunches, the gatherings of old and new members of the Staffs of certain 
libraries. Then the excursion—but we have written of that already. 


We trust our readers will endeavour, in this welter of engagements, to set aside a quiet 
hour or two in which to examine the Exhibition of library appliances, books and soon, which 
will be held on the South Parade Pier. The Library Association invites the exhibitors to be 
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there, and they pay for the privilege, and we can fairly be asked to recognise that. If we 
are importuned to buy against our judgment, we must learn the exercise of self-control ! 
While on the subject of library associations, we may direét attention to the most successful 
first London Luncheon of A.S.L.LB., which took place at the Café Royal on April 27th. 
Over 90 members attended under the chairmanship of the President, Sir Harry Lindsay, 
and amongst the speeches was a capital one by Sir lan MacAlister, the son of the distinguished 
former President of the Library Association. Sir lan made out a case for the unlocking and 
lending to other institutions of the treasures in libraries and museums, emphasising the old 
deadness that lies upon collections which are merely collected and rarely, if ever, displayed. He 
recalled the struggle in public libraries over open access as one against quite imaginary fears, 
resulting in the triumphs of generosity with safety. A.S.L.I.B. is certainly gaining ground. 
* * * * * * 


Our readers already know that the Fédération Internationale de Documentation, the 
present and wider form of the Institut International de Bibliographic, is holding a con- 
ference at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, for a few days in the week commencing September 
19th, and after its own important meetings that conference will fuse into A.S.L.1.B.’s annual 
conference on September 23rd. Seeing the importance of documentation it is hoped that 
English librarians will be adequately represented ; it would be a pity if a wrong impression 
of our interest in bibliography were conveyed to our foreign colleagues and guests. 

* * * * * * 

If he is reported aright, the new Chairman of the London and Home Counties Branch is 
original enough to stand by arguments which were common enough at the end of the nine- 
teenth century against the recreational side of libraries. It had been asserted that if school 
libraries were supported by education funds they would be grant-earning. That meant, 
Mr. Wilks declared in a really brilliant philippic, that the money would come out of the tax- 
payer’s pocket, and as a taxpayer he would as “ much objeét to paying for the recreational 
reading of other people’s children as he would to paying for seed for their birds.” Mr. Wilks 
did not define recreational reading, and seems a little mixed in his reasoning, which, we are 
bound to say, was impromptu and not a considered reasoning. Recreational reading for other 
people he has been paying tor for years, if not in taxes, then in rates. One of our writers shows, 
in this issue that this objection has been met long ago. Recreational reading is part of the 
mental equipment of the modern man and is as much a part of real education as any other 
reading. Sub-division is impossible. 

* * * * * * 

A service yet to be done for librarians is the production of a satisfa¢tory costing system. 
This should be of such a character that from it the expense of running every department in 
the terms of public service could be studied. There is no such thing at present, and the only 
available statistics seem to deal with the partial system of reckoning service costs in terms 
of “ how much it costs to issue a lending library book.” One librarian, it may be remembered, 
discovered that it costs one-halfpenny to the book fund to issue a novel. This is all right, 
but we want to know how much it costs per user per annum to build, light, heat, clean, staff 
and provision every department from basement to clock-tower or flag-Saff Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the clever young librarian who is seeking a subje& in which to distinguish himself 
while doing a really valuable piece of work. 

* * * * * * 

Has the formerly common habit of paying library visits fallen into disuse? It would 
seem so, as we have in late years written more than once. It is now possible, incredible as 
it may seem, for the librarians of contiguous towns, who yet remain friendly, never to meet 
in person or to exchange calls. An even more incredible thing is pointed out to us by a well- 
known librarian. A member of his staff was sent from one branch to another, and aually 
landed at a quite different one. On enquiry it was found that that assistant had never visited 
any library except those in which she had been placed to work, and was even ignorant of their 
whereabouts. That it was a woman assistant cannot be used as an argument, for we have 
not noticed any eager exchanges of visits by men. It will be argued that these have more 
value than much reading. For that reason there has been a certain loss since the practice of 
holding library meetings at libraries has been abandoned, as is the case, in London at any rate. 
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LYMPORT, PORTSMOUTH. (Charpentier Ltd.). 


Portsmouth and its Literary Associations 


By H. SarGeant (City Librarian and Curator, Portsmouth Public Libraries). 


MANny great names in English literature have associations of one kind or another with 
Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. The accident of birth is responsible in some cases, residence 
in others, while Portsmouth and its naval background account for the link in other instances. 
In one way or another Hampshire can lay claim to Gilbert White, Jane Austen, Isaac Walton, 
Anthony Trollope, Defoe, Marryat, Charles Kingsley, Juliana Ewing, Keble, Charlotte 
Yonge and Gibbon, who did much preliminary work for his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire at the pi€turesque village of Buriton. The Isle of Wight adds to the list with Tennyson 
and Keats, while Portsmouth itself has no mean contribution to make in Sir Walter Besant, 
Charles Dickens, Conan Doyle, George Meredith, Rudyard Kipling, H. G. Wells and Sir 
Walter Scott. The association of Keble with Hursley, Kingsley with Eversley, and Gilbert 
White with Selborne are all so well-known that these notes can be confined more particularly 
to Portsmouth. The background for most will not be the modern city, but Old Portsmouth, 
that fascinating square mile to the west of the Clarence Pier, which has changed but little 
with the passing of the years. 

The three greatest writers intimately associated with Portsmouth are Dickens, Besant 
and Meredith. The work of Charles Dickens is obviously the most widely-known and 
the most frequently read, but Sir Walter Besant should really take pride of place from the 
local point of view, since he was born here, lived here, and wrote most extensively about 
his native town, and was the only writer to fulfil all three of these conditions. Meredith, 
on the other hand, does not show any great attachment to Portsmouth, although he uses 
it and the surrounding distri& as the setting for much of Evan Harrington. All three are 
worth a little more examination. Besant was born at 3 (now 21), St. George’s Square, 
Portsea on 14th August, 1836, and spent most of his early boyhood in Portsmouth. That 
he knew the borough well, and had some liking for it is shown in By Celia’s Arbour which 
gives a faithful picture of the town in those days. When he was nine years of age he came 
under the direétion of the Rev. Arthur Atkinson, who is identified with Verney Broughton 
in By Celia’s Arbour, while Stepney Bob in the same novel calls to mind the fa& that convi& 
labour was used in levelling Southsea Common, in the extension of the Dockyard, and in 
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building the Victoria Barracks. Sir Walter was at one time at a school in St. Paul’s Square, 
Southsea, and the French Master there is portrayed in A// in a Garden Fair, while there is 
mention of Point and High Street in Orange Gir/. Portchester Castle and the French prisoners 
detained there figure in 7 4e Holy Rose, and it is in this novel that we are told that the petition 
in church for peace in our time met with a marked lack of enthusiasm in Portsmouth, for 
then, as now, peace and disarmament meant certain repercussions in the work of the Dock- 
yard. It is generally understood that portions of the novels were written at a house in 
Garrison Lane, near the Pre-Roman moat at Portchester Castle. 

Charles Dickens was born at 393, Commercial Road, then known as Mile End Terrace, 
and four months after this event the family removed to Hawke Street, Portsea, leaving the 
town altogether after a further two years. It will therefore be seen that Portsmouth could 
have influenced Dickens but little, and it is chiefly in Nicholas Nick/eby that local colour is 
introduced. The journey of Nicholas and Smike down the Portsmouth Road will be remem- 
bered, and also the figure of Vincent Crummles. Among the places mentioned in this novel 
are the Portsmouth Theatre in High Street, no longer in existence, Lombard Street, 
St. Thomas’s Street, the Common Hard and the Church of St. Thomas which is now the 
Cathedral, and it may be said here that this area is still very much the same as when Dickens 
knew it. Bill Floyer, the local comedian, is probably represented by Mr. Folair in Nicholas 
Nickleby, and it is quite certain that Dickens was very familiar with stage life and the touring 
companies of the time. Actually, there was a time when he was on the verge of adopting 
the profession, and it was the chance accident of a severe cold which gave us Dickens the 
novelist instead of Dickens the a€&tor. It was in Lombard Street, Old Portsmouth, that 
Miss Snevellicci lodged, and also the Lillyvicks, while Crummles himself was in St. Thomas’s 
Street, at the house of Bulph the _ There are a few other links with Portsmouth and with 
Portsmouth families, but some of these are by inference only, and apart from the Dickensian 
atmosphere of Old Portsmouth, chief interest must be centred upon the house where the 
great novelist was born. 

George Meredith came of an old Portsmouth family, and was born on February 12th, 
1828, being baptised in St. Thomas’s Church near by in April. He went to a private school 
in the town and later completed his education in Germany. His grandfather was a church- 
warden in St. Thomas’s Church, and his father, Augustus Urmston Meredith, was a naval 
outfitter. There is a double link here, for one of Marryat’s best-known charaéters, Peter 
Simple, is stated to have bought more than one outfit from “‘ Meredith’s, the Tailors,” the 
eStablishment being that of George Meredith’s father. Augustus Meredith lived at 73, 
High Street, and later in Elm Grove, Southsea. It is in Evan Harrington that Meredith uses 
Portsmouth as a background. For some unknown reason he does not appear to have 
regarded his family conneétions with much favour. He once gave his address on a census 
form as “near Petersfield” in order apparently to disconne& himself from his family. 
Stronger proof is provided in Evan Harrington, where his relations are portrayed in ——s 
but a flattering asped&, although it must be admitted that he does not even spare himself. 
Melchizedeck, churchwarden at St. Thomas’s in 1801 and 1803-4, was the model for Melchizedec 
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Harrington, while Portsmouth is concealed under the name of Lymport. Other neighbouring 
places can also be identified. 

Jane Austen was no Stranger to the town, although she never resided here. There 
are many references to Portsmouth in Mansfield Park, while her connection with Hampshire 
is quite considerable. In addition to living at Southampton, she was for a time at Chawton, 
near Alton, and she died at Winchester, being buried in the north aisle of the cathedral. 
Rudyard Kipling spent two or three years at Campbell Road, Southsea, and it is possible 
that there is a little autobiographical material woven into The Light that Failed. He attended 
school at Hope House, Southsea, better known as Vickery’s. H. G. Wells entered the 
drapery trade in 1880, being apprenticed at Hide’s Drapery Establishment on the corner of 
St. Paul’s Road and King’s Road, Southsea. It will be recalled that much of Kipps is auto- 
biographical, and. Wells is drawing largely on his experiences at this time. There are con- 
neétions with Petersfield, while at the age of 16 he became an assistant master at Midhurst 
Grammar School. Midhurst and Cowdray are touched upon in Love and Mr. Lewisham, 
while Wheels of Chance has a background of Hampshire, Sussex and Surrey. 

Sir Walter Scott’s conneétion is fragmentary but interesting. He seems to have had 
some knowledge of the town, and it is on record that when staying at the Fountain he received 
a deputation of the Literary and Philosophical Society, the latter still being in existence. 
The only work Scott ever actually wrote in Portsmouth was in.the Astiguary and took the 
form of an addition to the manuscript which had been specially obtained from London. 
Conan Doyle has a somewhat closer association. He commenced his medical career at 
Bush Villa, Elm Grove, in the 1880’s, and the house where he resided may still be seen as 
Doyle House, next to the Baptist Church in Elm Grove. It would seem that his early 
experiences of those days formed the basis for the Stark Munro Letters, while admirers of 
Sherlock Holmes will be interested to learn that 4 Study in Scarlet was written at Bush Villa 
as were Micah Clarke and Rodney Stone. The former book has a local background, since 
Micah Clarke was born at Havant, and the story is much concerned with the town and the 
adjacent shores of Langstone Harbour. 

Captain Marryat inevitably uses Portsmouth a good deal in his books of naval adventure. 
He knew the town well, although he was not a local man, and among the hostelries mentioned 
are The George, Falcon, Fountain, Blue Posts, Dolphin, and the Star and Garter. Some of 
these famous houses still exist. It will be remembered that Peter Simple was directed by the 
coachman in a very famous passage to the “ Blue Postesses where the midshipmen leave 
their chestesses, call for their tea and toastesses, and sometimes forget to pay for their break- 
fagtesses.” An inn of the name is Still in existence, but the original was destroyed by fire in 
1870. Other places mentioned in Peter Simple are Anson’s House, Sally Port and King James’s 
Gate, while attention has already been drawn to the fact that Peter Simple patronised the 
naval outfitting establishment of George Meredith’s father in High Street. Two other books 
with a strong local interest are King’s Yard, by Walter Jeffrey, which gives a good idea of 
the old-time Portsmouth, and Great Salterns, by Sarah Doudney, who was born here, and 
whose book describes one of the old estates of the borough. 
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There remain one or two books and authors worth mentioning, although the interest 
and local conneétion varies somewhat. Father Dolling’s Ten Years in a Portsmouth Slum 
describes the work of this remarkable man in a very poor quarter, while Agnes Weston 
describes the founding of the Royal Sailors’ Rest in her My Life among the Blue-jackets, although 
this great life-work equally benefitted Devonport and Chatham. It will be readily under- 
Stood that the naval associations of Portsmouth, and the yachting conneétions of Cowes 
and Gosport bring in several writers who are not necessarily local, although some reside in 
the distriét. Among these are Paymaster-Commander L. A. da C. Ricci (“ Bartimeus ”’) 
and Commander Taprell Dorling (‘* Taffrail ”), while the names of the Westermans, Kingston, 
Jeans, Arthur pe 8 and Joan Grigsby will be familiar to all interested in ships and the sea. 

Those with a strong sense of history may Still stand at the entrance to Portsmouth harbour 
and in imagination live again some of the colourful scenes of naval pageantry, while in Old 
Portsmouth the present century is easily left behind in the quiet atmosphere of a past age 
which lingers a little wistfully in this corner of a modern city. 


The Portsmouth Public Libraries and the 
Dickens Birthplace Museum 


By A. LLEWELLYN CARVER 
(Deputy City Librarian and Curator, Portsmouth Public Libraries). 


PortsMOuTH lost little time in deciding to provide a library and museum, the decision being 
made in 1853, but action taken upon this decision was delayed by many years of stubborn 
opposition, and the Aét was not aétually adopted until 1876. Further delay followed, and 
it was not until 1883, thirty years after the original decision was taken, that the first Portsmouth 
library was opened with a stock of 2,000 volumes. It has unfortunately to be recorded that 
after fifty-five years of varying fortune, the central library is still without a home of its own, 
but there is now reason to believe that this deficiency may be remedied in the not too distant 
future. Temporary quarters of one sort or another have housed the stock during this long 
period, and it will readily be seen that the lack of premises built for the special purpose has 
seriously militated against the proper administration and expansion of the library. In a 
lesser degree these faéts have reacted on the growth of the system itself, although facilities 
did expand with the extension of the Borough, but most of these were operated from tem- 
rary quarters. The Southsea branch was opened at Victoria Road in 1893 and was followed 
y one at North End in 1897. The Carnegie branch in Fratton Road was opened in 1906, 
and is the largest in the system. No further developments took place until after the Great 
War when Cosham was given a part-time library in 1924, and a branch.in a converted chapel 
was provided for the Milton distri& in the following year. It later became obvious that 
Cosham was a rapidly-growing distri&, and a delivery station was inaugurated at Drayton 
in 1933, and this operated until 1935 when a branch was opened in Spur Road, Cosham, to 
serve both areas. The system therefore comprises a Central library and five branches, but 
the situation is at the moment subjeé to review in the light of present-day needs. 

During this long period there have been but four Chief Librarians and two of these 
account between them for six years only. Tweed D. A. Jewers was the first chief officer 
and was responsible for the system from its inception in 1883 to 1914. He was followed 
by Henry Bond, and in 1917 James Hutt began his long association with the libraries which 
ended with his retirement in 1935. 

Of late years there has been a marked increase in the use of the system, an increase largely 
to be attributed to the facilities afforded to readers, and also in part to the modernising of 
the stock and the better seleétion available. The home-reading issues are now comfortably 
over a million each year, while the registered readers steadily increase. A very successful 
innovation last year was the Portsmouth Reader a quarterly magazine devoted to the interests 
of library and museum users, containing informative articles, a special book-list, and an 
extensive list of recent additions. The library works in co-operation with many local societies, 
and as far as possible conforms to modern public library practice. 

The three special colleétions in the reference department are devoted to Hampshire and 
the Isle of Wight, Heraldry and Genealogy, and Naval History. The local colleétion is, of 
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course, a common feature to-day in all libraries of any importance, and needs no further 
mention. Of particular importance and interest is the “ Everitt” colle&tion of books on 
Heraldry and Genealogy. This was purchased in 1923 by the Libraries Committee for a 

utely nominal sum from the late Alfred T. Everitt. Many of the works on heraldry are 
ae since out of print and scarce, while much of the genealogical material is in manuscript 
form, and the whole colle¢tion is much used in the answering of queries from all over the 
world. 
This seems an appropriate place to mention one of the outstanding personalities of the 
city. It is not given to every town to produce a palaeographer, but Portsmouth can boast 
of one man of some distinction in this respeét. Sir Frederick Madden was born in St. Thomas’s 
Street in 1801, and received his early education in private schools. He soon showed an 
aptitude in what was later to become his special Study and by 1837 he was head of the MSS. 
Department of the British Museum. The public libraries are fortunate in possessing many 
of his cuttings books, his collection of Portsmouth play-bills, and more especially his manu- 
script notes on Portsmouth and Hampshire genealogy, and on Portsmouth Charters from 
the Winchester College muniments. 

For centuries Portsmouth has been the home of the navy, and well-established as the 
principal naval port of the Empire. Fascinating indeed is the story of the glittering armadas 
which down the ages have left Spithead to the roar of Portsmouth cheers, and in a more 
tense atmosphere have seen the grim grey shapes steal through the mist, some for the last 
time. There is hardly a naval tragedy, in peace or war, that does not bring suffering to the 
city, while Portsmouth flags fly first in time of victory. Nearly every admiral of renown 
has had some conneétion with the port; Anson was born here, Nelson knew its Streets 
and squares, Hood, Keppel, Rodney, Kempenfelt and many others too numerous to mention 
have here boarded their several flag-ships to play their illustrious part in the glory that is 
England’s naval history. 

The reason for the third special collection now becomes apparent, since the books 
which tell of the formation and subsequent fortunes of the British navy could find no better 
resting place than in the city which is so intimately linked with the ships and the men who 
serve in them. 

Additions are constantly a made to this colleétion and it is now beginning to form 
a fairly complete account of the British Navy, its founding and development, battles and 


campaigns, strategy and taétics, famous ships of the line, famous admirals, Admiralty functions 
and policy, life in the navy at various periods, and many books written on the controversies 
occasioned by the naval engagements of the last war. Although of little praétical use to-day, 
the library possesses some extremely interesting books on ship-building in the last century, 
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some containing elaborate sail-plans and other matters relating to the days prior to steam 
and oil. The collection has been greatly enriched by the active co-operation and courteous 
help of Mr. William G. Gates, Editor-in-Chief of the Portsmouth Evening News and the 
Hampshire Telegraph and Post. For over sixty years Mr. Gates has been accumulating a vast 
mass of material relative to Portsmouth and the navy, and his History of Portsmouth is in 
constant demand. Frequently both the places and the people concerned have long since 
gone, leaving little or no trace, but the memory of Mr. Gates has been responsible for leaving 
valuable records of a former age. In some instances his naval works have been more a matter 
of painstaking research, and among his books may be mentioned Deeds of Naval Daring, 
Naval Hiftory of Portsmouth, Ships and the Sea, Heroes of the Lower Deck, Britain’s Bulwarks 
and Portsmouth and the Great War. Close contact is maintained with the Port Library. The 
annual Navy Week gives proof of the love of the sea inherent in all Britons, and if Portmu- 
thians appear to take the navy very much for granted, it is nevertheless true that this apparent 
nonchalance hides a very deep pride in the ancient dock-yard and the British Navy. 

In striking contrast to the Dockyard and its surroundings is the summer sun shining 
on the yachts in the Solent. Gosport and Cowes are close at hand, and those are magic 
names for yachtsmen. The library has an extensive and varied collection of books of interest 


to all who sail the seas for pleasure. The building and sailing of all kinds of boats is provided 
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ST. THOMAS’S CATHEDRAL 
(Reproduced by courtesy of 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., 

Lid., from “Guide to 
Southsea and Portsmouth.”) 


(Valentine, Dundee) 


for, as well as charts and maps covering the southern waters, and there are books telling of 
the places to visit and how to obtain the maximum of interest and enjoyment from a sport 
which is inherent in most Englishmen. 

There is one special colleétion which has not so far been mentioned, since it is separately 
housed. It will be remembered that Charles Dickens, one of Portsmouth’s most eminent 
sons, was born in what is now 393, Commercial Road, and in 1903 the Corporation pur- 
chased the house which a year later was set apart as a museum to hold relics, peintings, 
manuscripts, books and any other material conneéted with the great author. The birthplace 
is visited by thousands of people, and the addresses in the visitors’ book cover the world 
and prove the appeal of the novelist to all classes and creeds. ‘Ihe special colleétion 
of Dickensiana consists of some 400 books and pamphlets, in addition to a large number of 
first and special editions displayed in cases. The books are available for study in the bvilding. 
In addition the walls are covered with paintings, drawings and sketches relating to the life 
and works of Charles Dickens, and it is no exaggeration to say that a whole day wouid 
scarcely suffice for the true Dickens lover to inspeé& the varied contents of the Museum, 
Those who wish may cover the whole period of the novelist’s life, for upstairs is shown the 
room in which he was born, while on the ground floor is the sofa on which he died. The 
walls and cases sketch in the whole of the very full life between those two happenings. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


A CHRONICLE OF PORTSMOUTH. 
Dear CALLIMACHUS, 

It is well-nigh five years since on a sweet September afternoon | sat in a seat on the 
Stray and wrote you an account of the Harrogate Conference. It was an account so vivid 
and veracious that many have remembered it. As a lover of silence, I have refrained until 
now from repeating the feat, or offence; but Portsmouth is too magnetic for me. For 
only this morning in a cool bright air I went along the Alexandra and S. George’s roads to 
the Dockyard. | could see H.M.S. Victory, methought, before the conference crowd. Thus 
should I be armed with early knowledge and so able to pose in my own Elian way as mentor 
to those less fortunate or energetic. 

You know, Callimachus, that I begin the day at nine, and my disappointment at having 
to wait until ten was likely to be poignant, when 


| Mer AN Otp FRIEND 
with whom | had often communed when as a youth I pottered about Portsmouth, dreaming 
of the days when I should be Admiral of England, or something equally modest. He is a 
naval man, is James Huffam, and bears, as you see, a name not unconneéted with this place. 

“ Hello!” he hailed, with usual British eloquence, “ If it isn’t the old mugwump!” 

“The same to you,” was my intelligent reply. And, thus, having begun to dust a 
friendship of twenty years, we wandered up and down together, occasionally saluted by 
A.B.’s and other excellent folk, paying tribute, you may think, to the uniform of a Lieutenant- 
Commander, but really, I am bold to fancy, not a little respectful to my own dignified, venerable 
figure ; for, except for a single man I saw selling matches last night, | wear the only beard in 
the whole naval city. 

“A conference of librarians,” said he, “ what is that?” I explained patiently. 

“ But why at Portsmouth?” he enquired. 

“I don’t know,” I retorted, “unless the Library Association thought the naval 
atmosphere lacked literary flavour, and came to impart it.” 

“Great torpedo tubes! So you are going to talk a whole week about books? I’ve 
often wondered how that is done, and I’vealways marvelled that a man of your inches should 
have become a bookworm like this.” 

“ Bless my soul, Jim, we never talk about books; we confer, my boy; we confer.” 

“Ah! I think I get it. We in the Navy have just had a conference. You see, we’ve 
got a Naval Association. Hot stuff these conferences ! ” 

“I’ve heard of warmth at Library Association conferences,” said I, “ and as the heat 
is usually in inverse proportion to the importance of the matter in hand, I expect your Naval 
Association’s rows are very orderly!’ ’ 

“ Innocence !” said he, “ Well, last week we had our annual meeting. You see anyone 
can join our Association who is a possible for officer rank. So we get cadets, middies, subs., 
seconds and firsts, and some of the others. Our constitution deals with the training, conditions, 
etc., in the Senior Service. We have a Grand Council, but we also have an annual meeting 


“ So have we, both, but minus the ‘ grand.’” 

“ Have you? You could not possibly have anything like our show. It’s the only thing 
of its kind on or off blue water. At the annual meeting, we had Admiral Blahod in the chair, 
one of your old barnacled salts as tough as the remainder biscuit (doesn’t that come from 
Shakespeare ?) and about as compromising. Then we had three Vices, one Rear, and several 
Captains on the platform. They may be somebody on the Quarter Deck, although even that 
is now in dispute. I have heard they are to be elected in future to their rank, as well as to 
their office in the Association. At the Conference they are merely a council to be brought to 
book if they have infringed or exceeded their mandate. Lately the poor old jossers have 
been seeking to do something with the preliminary cadet examinations, and without con- 
sulting the. snotties they aétually decided that elementary navigation and trig. were to be 
taken together as well as some other stuff. This was the cause of the gayest row I 
can remember. Old Blahod rang the bell, and P.O. Burgess, who works like a nigger for 
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the young devils, blew his whistle and bellowed, but in vain. The Council were dumb as 
duff otherwise, and it really was a spectacle to see the bald-heads scanning the ceiling and 
keeping tight lips over the tumult—so that no one should see how scared they were.” 

“ But what about discipline? You don’t mean to say that the midshipmen can vote 
about their own exams.? I’ve heard of it elsewhere, but “es 

“‘ Where in thunder have you been of late?” he replied. “ Of course they do. These 
conferences are remarkable. I go only for the fun. You librarians can never have any 
Association like that, can you? ” 

“Tt sounds a nightmare,” said I, innocently. 

* * * * * * 

After a quick one, as he usually called it, we went our various ways, until some time 
later this week, he I suppose to duty, I to get my number from the Conference Office and 
the wonted bundle of papers. I like the meetings on this South Parade pier: you can hear 
the drag of the surge on the pebbles, and I, an inland man for so many years, still find that 
recall the moments of my youth. Then one can get some sort of view from here of the 
curious round forts away in Spithead, and the lines of the Island. 

Tuesday. 


The Civic Recepton at the Guildhall was a really fine affair. How could it be other- 
wise in this great building which dwarfs most things in Portsmouth? As a boy of ten I 
first came here and learned it was the finest town hall in Britain ; I expeé from an enthusiastic 
native. It became Guildhall of course when the county borough received the dignity of 
citydom from our late Sailor King. To return. Lord Mayor Spickernell did us extremely 
well and the graciousness of the Lady Mayoress was much appreciated. To me these recep- 
tions, good as they are, are too crowded ; and I wish I could revive the time—which I hear 
of but never enjoyed—when a conference of three hundred was deemed a good one ;_ because 
then I could get a word in with Anderton here, Cashmore there, and Cole yonder, not to 
speak of Tapley-Soper who sat majestic in his corner, but could not be reached through 
the press. However, other times, other conditions. It was a good affair, and I walked 
home, after the midnight hour had struck through strangely quiet streets, feeling much as 
Edward Challoner did in the eighties. (There’s one for you, Callimachus !) 

Tuesday Night. 

If you think | shall tell you of everything in this remarkable conference, you will be 
disappointed. Seleétion, Sir, is the literary and social expedient of such as I. So—since it 
will be in extenso in the L.A. Record—lI shall not garble the President’s address. It was what 
I expected, reviewing something of the past and showing us where we were. Nevertheless, 
I thought it a good show. The gift of the Carnegie Memorial Medal—I don’t get the name 
right, I fancy—for a good children’s book, was well done by the ering seg ye member of 
the Council who does these things so neatly. The applause was worthy, but I wou/d like the 
bounding enthusiasm that the Germans put into their public shoutings. Quite a gracious 
little speech the lady gave in response, and I was sorry (quite wrongly, of course) to feel 
that she was not a nearer relative of the great literary family whose name she carries. The 
Exhibition is as good as usual this year; but these openings are always a squash. We want 
a leisurely day for the Exhibition; it has often been suggested. Where shall we find it in 
such crowded days as these ? 


Our CurrENT PROBLEMS 
was, as usual, very much up to the moment. The method of writing down what you want 
discussed and being hauled on to the platform to say your say, is, I dare say, the only way 
int which it can be done. I make a suggestion to the Council. In these days of the Blattner- 
phone and other recording we could invite the problem-folk to set down in the quiet of a 
room at Chaucer House their feelings about things; then this could be reproduced at the meeting. 
The President, or whoever takes the chair—it was Captain Blackfen Oldale to-day—could 
then aé& as announcer: “ We will now hear Gordon Lamb on how to keep issues from 
becoming six millions where yesterday they were only four” ; and then turn on the vocal 
tap. Still, the problems were interesting as it was: Jones on the perennial salary question 
was convincing, Harrild on house-to-house delivery of books as practised in Burnley, but 
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with a difference, and above all Miss Diana Vane on the advantages and otherwise, as a matri- 
monial springboard, of the lending as opposed to the reference department. The discussions 
were admirable, except when Councillor Warkworth in his enthusiasm for what he thought 
to be completely novel things, his new children’s libraries, missed his balance and was pre- 
cipitated amongst. ferns in the orchestra pit. Unhurt, I am glad to say. 


This was followed, very closely, by Mr. L. L. Shopsky’s excellent, orthodox paper on 


Small Libraries. I didn’t hear it; a pressing tea engagement, with the fair exponent of 


county libraries whom I see once a year, kept me away, but I hear Miss Thrust—herself 
a most successful librarian of a small library—did the chairing well, and the paper ran over 
the ground with freshness. I am glad the Council is giving these not very well-known men 
their chance. 

| simply have been unable to keep pace with the many se¢tional meetings to-day ; nor 
shall I make much of those to-morrow and Thursday. 


Wednesday evening. 


What a dance! But, then, whenever wasn’t a Conference dance ? You remember that 
at Edinburgh ; it was the first, a scratch affair, but how jolly! This was on a larger scale and 
with a new type of music, but if you had seen our young and old disporting themselves, you 
would understand why the dance is now annual. This, | know, is beginning the day at the 
wrong end. The 

Liprary SURVEYORS 


were in tongue this morning under the whip, lightly laid on, of the Hon. Sec. Arranged 
on the platform we saw the men who have surveyed most of the libraries of England and 
Wales, some of Europe and a brief sele&tion—a good one—of America. This in England 
has been a civilizing mission, but I have a fancy that the deficiencies of some towns have 
been mercifully—but I wonder if wisely ?. Perhaps yes—concealed from the world. I think 
on the whole that the public library service of this country is good, but there are some libraries 
that cry aloud for redemption, and the tragedy of it is that their owners are deaf and blind ; 
they have never seen or understood a real library service. 


I liked Baillie Whiteiron in the chair at the authorities’ meeting on library buildings, 
as exposed to all by Alderman Mrs. MacDuff, of Fordsville. It is a good thing at last to see 
folk awake to the value of neatness, appropriateness, colour, cleanliness, and soundest main- 
tenance routine in our buildings. There was a good discussion, with much agreement and 
some murmurs of parsimony and of money, but the good was in the ascendant. A useful 
show, Callimachus. The assistants had a go this afternoon; they are in a pleasant and 
pleased frame of mind at present. Mr. Jim Gruhigh made great play with the library in a 
changing society. I thought he wanted to adapt the society to the library rather than har- 
monize the two, but | was infernally sleepy this afternoon. 

Thursday 
Mr. JAst 
is always a Star turn. He has been gathering strength somewhere within the sound of Franco’s 
guns for this ordeal, and really it was a good performance. Here was none of your Mellin’s 
food for our babes, but a right, good exposition of the elementary things that we overlook 
because we are on the wrong side of the library counters to see them aright. It is well that 
one of ourselves has the gift to see us as others do and to bring to it a life-long experience. 
I would not have missed this session for a lot! 1 dodged the Annual Business Meeting, but 
I hear that it was more harmonious than usual. | sad to get some air before the ordeal of 


THe ANNUAL DINNER 


which, however, went off without fatiguing my ancient frame as I feared it would do. The 
speeches were a fair lot: I’ve learned not to expect immortal eloquence over the wine and 
nuts; but when men like Professor Rooms and Mr. Harold Gratepond are on the list one 
gets quips and theories, anecdotes and good language. | fancy it will not be remembered ill. 
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I will tell you about the Excursion later. Don’t reply to this letter : it is not necessary ; for 
[ am but a murmur of words 
f am but a dark vision 


A dream in the night :— 
Farewell. 
Farewell. KALLIKRATES, 
Dear 
Mr. SAVAGE Jorns IN. 

By the courtesy of the Editor of THe Lisrary Wortp | have had a pre-view of a letter 
by the distinguished principal librarian of Edinburgh, continuing the controversy on the 
Twopenny Library in a manner which has given me a shock. I am asking the Editor to 
let me give the letter here rather than in the correspondence pages. 


SHOP LIBRARIES AND THE ETHICS OF ERATOSTHENES. 


“Arguments consisting of assertion and attacks ? No doubt Eratosthenes can support 
denial, in which neither side is convinced, his Statement with facts. Will he give us the 
may be entertaining; they rarely solve names of twenty-five or thirty authors, 
problems.” So, most prudently, writes commonly sent out from shop libraries, 
Eratosthenes at the beginning of his letter. which are no¢ commonly sent out from many 
At the end, however: ‘ We have not public libraries ? If he hasn’t the names he 
challenged the two-penny library yet, may obtain them easily. Let him take a 


although many of us have had grave doubts 
of the ethical nature of our silence. Thou- 
sands and thousands of volumes are being 
sent out by these people, with the conniv- 
ance of publishers, which are the most utter 
drivel, bad for their readers physically, 
mentally and spiritually. May it not be our 


notebook and stand for a few moments 
before a shop library window, and then he 
will be able to answer my question. 
Before he issues a challenge he should be 
in a position to prove that, as a general rule, 
public libraries ‘‘ exercise ‘ choice’ in the 
matter of fiction,” and do not send out “ the 


duty to call attention to them as an insidious most utter drivel, bad for their readers 
danger to the mental health of the com- physically, mentally and spiritually.” It 
munity and to do all we may to mend or would seem that the shop library pro- 
end it?” prietor is treading on our toes. If he is, 
I do not doubt Eratosthenes’ assertion. it must be because we are shoving our toes 
But if we are to spar with shop library pro- into Ais business, and before we Start a 
priectors, should we not be ready for counter controversy we had better be sure. 


. L ask myself in the first place: what motive prompted Mr. Savage to write that letter ? for 
one has to be very careful in dealing with so astute a librarian. I do know that he is as a sea- 
green incorruptible and that he believes himself to be doing good; to be saving the ship 
in some way as is his invariable faith. 

Well, 
| Accept Hts CHALLENGE 

and deny first, for myself, that I allow any book to reach my shelves unconsidered. It is 
true that I often do use novels which are rather below the standard that I set for my own 
reading. | cannot make my own Standard the criterion of my selection, because that standard 
is the result of life-long training and love of literature. Librarians have to deal with people 
as they are, and they must, to a reasonable degree, cater for the desires of the average, with 
a continuous effort to be a little in front of it (as Professor Hetherington advised us at 
Harrogate). Mr. Savage must be in the same quandary, if quandary it be; because one 
problem before the public librarian to-day is to discover a sufficient quantity of good fiction 
tor his people. Ask any librarian of a great city what he feels when he receives the demand 
and surveys the resources from which he mutt try to supply it. Even so, there are levels to 
which we will not descend. 
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THe YOUNGER MEN 
share in this faith, as a whole, | am sure. They are subjected to pressure from readers which 
is Stronger than ever before. It is one result of book display ot the sort which Mr. Savage 
so widely deprecates ; that which offers on notice-boards the empty book jacket, with its 
highly imaginative misinterpretations, as an inducement to the general to come in. They 
nevertheless have high literary and cultural ideals. I doubt if they have ever had a spokesman 
more definite and convincing on certain phases of this subjeét than Mr. T. S. Callander, whose 
editing of The Library Assiffant was most Striking. In the paper that he read to the Bourne- 
mouth Conference he insisted—I quote from the synopsis in the Record (1932—Conference 
Report, page xiv.)—that “ it was not desirable to attract people with no literary taste to the 
library.” Think of that, my Euripides; and continued: “ he did not believe in the fable 
of ‘ improving the standard of reading.’ The reader who liked to read rubbish would continue 
to read rubbish and was incapable of conversion. No useful impression could be made on 
those whose taste in books was not at least potentially good.” And again, “ the provision of 
books that are unworthy could not be defended upon any ground whatever.” That paper, 
by a young man—he was I believe 23 at the time—was applauded to the echo by most of 
his own generation, many of whom are now occupying the chief librarianships, at least of 
the smaller towns. I believe, too, that its logical conclusions are followed by them. I do 
know that at East Finchley it was declared at a public meeting (of the Women Citizens’ 
Association, I believe) that in the library there it was possible to get one of Aldington’s 
books but not one of Ethel M. Dell’s. Of course news reports are almost invariably per- 
versions, but there was a ring of truth about that one! That, of course, was a few years ago, 
when Mr. Callander was following his own creed. You must observe, however, from the 
natty little lists which fall almost daily upon your desk, that the faith is widely held. I do 
not accept all the implications of Mr. Callander’s paper, but most of them I do, and I am sure 
that this generation of librarians, if it is competing with the “ Twopennies,” is doing it upon 
fair lines. 
To return. I sent out surreptitiously and made 
An EXAMINATION 

of a Twopenny Library window in the main street of a great town. In that window were 
fifty-nine volumes, and the book-jackets on them represented fifty-nine works of fiétion ; 
there was no non-fiction work on view, although I admit that when Lawrence’s Seven Pillars 
was in vogue it could be borrowed from that shop at two shillings per week. Of the fifty- 
nine volumes, only twenty were or had been in the public library ; the others, with possibly 
one exception, could never have passed my lowest standards; and some ‘of the 20 had 
already been withdrawn and deemed to be not good enough to replace. Mr. Savage might, 
of course, catch me out on this last point, with such a postulate as “a book which is not 
good enough to be replaced when worn-out is not good enough to be in the public library 
at all.” Agreed, if we could always be sure on this point of goodness. Perhaps I give away 
my own case there, because no librarian in his senses claims that his own critical perception 
is clear beyond the possibility of error. Moreover, I will give Mr. Savage what I suppose 
is his main point; it is: any public librarian who, for the sake of statistical glory—whatever 
that may be—or for the sake of attracting crowds, wilfully places upon his shelves works 
he Anows to be bad, inferior or inimical, is an enemy to literature, and to the light. 

Mr. Savage will forgive me if I fail to give the 39 titles that could not, in my view, be 
included ; there is a law of libel in England—I believe in Scotland, too—which is more 
concerned with the damage to personal interests which a statement may do than with truth. 
A minor author might find in my humble words a chance for an action with a cash-ending 
for himself. But I will send the list in private to Mr. Savage. 

WHat Is THE INTENT 
of his letter? I ask again. I have as much admiration and respect for Mr. Savage as any 
man, but I deny the implications of the second of his two sentences. “ It would seem that 
the shop library proprietor is treading on our toes. If he is it must be because we are shoving 
our toes into Ais busness.” We have been supplying fiction for generations now, and it zs 
our toes that are being trod upon. We certainly never dreamed we were shoving our toes 
into a business which came (in this form) two generations later than our own! Mr. Savage 
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The Journal of John Wesley 
Edited by Nehemiah Curnock £2: 10:0 per set 


A cheap edition issued in response to popular demand. 
8 volumes. Demy 8vo. 4,200 pages of reading matter. 170 pages of illustrations. 


The Spirit of Methodism 
Henry Bett, M.A., Litt.D. bs. net 


After a detailed study of the religious experience of John Wesley, the author proceeds to the 
consideration of such important matters as the relation of Methodism to the Church of the past 
and of the future, and the special contributions which Methodism has made to religion, theology, 
literature and social progress. 


Methodism and the Working-Class 
Movements of England, 1800-1850 
Robert F. Wearmouth, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 8/6 net 


Eleven years’ experience of work in a Durham coal mine has given the author of this fine survey 
a sincere understanding of the working classes. Methodism, on the human side, can be regarded 
as the child of the Industrial Revolution. Its formative period belongs to the days when silent 
preparation was being made for revolutionary changes in productive activity. 


Wesley’s England 
J. H. Whiteley, D.Litt. 10/6 net 


This book is a cross-section of social history designed to show the salient facts of life as Wesley 
would know it. The Wesleys form the connecting link for the sections reviewed and the book 
conveys a sense of the significance of the Methodist movement and the fascination of its central 
figure in fields that are often overlooked. 


Knight of the Burning Heart 
Leslie F. Church, B.A., Ph.D. 3/6 net 


This is the story of John Wesley. It is told vividly, with strong dramatic emphasis, and is 
intended to introduce him, not as a theologian or ecclesiastical statesman so much as a man of 
action—chivalrous and brave—in short a knightly soul. It is a stirring tale which should grip 
the imagination of modern youth. 


The Minutes of the Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Church 


Published yearly in September 65. net 


25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.|! 
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knows that, quite as well as | do. There is something more in his mind. I fancy it is this. 
For a long time he has worked gallantly to elevate the stocks of public libraries ; he has no 
use for quantity if quality be not served ; and in that has been and is absolutely right. If 
he takes the position that modern fiction should be excluded from our stocks, that is a logical, 


possibly, though | doubt it, a tenable position. 


It would mean the bowleversement of much of 


our service; it would mean that we abdicate for others our funétion of trying to give the 
best imaginative literature to our people, and that we abandon their imaginative life as a prey 
to those whose only idea of supply is that which meets demand. Certainly it would be a 
great day when we could say, “ there is nothing here which has not been approved by time, 
nothing that is not the very best in its kind, nothing that appeals to the frailer emotions or 
to the frivolous instinéts of mankind.” Well—what about it, Mr. Savage ? 


Vale ! 


ERATOSTHENES. 


| We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LetrERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 


—Editor, Tae Liprary Wor 


Personal News 


Mr. L. G. Corner, F.L.A., Chief Assistant 
Librarian, Bournemouth, to be Deputy Borough 
Librarian. 

Mr. F. Pepin, F.L.A. (Diploma), Chief 
Cataloguer, Bournemouth, to be Chief Assist- 
ant Librarian. 

Miss E. Rostns, F.L.A. (Diploma), Assistant 
Cataloguer, Bournemouth, to be Chief Cata- 
loguer. 


Library Topics 
[The Editor of Tux Lrprary Worip would be glad if 

Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Interest 

relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns. 

Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 

first of each month.) 

ALTRINCHAM.—A useful handbook to 
the services offered to the public by the Libraries, 
Museum and Art Gallery has just been issued. 
It has an introduction by the Mayor, the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of Stamford, D.L., J.P. It is a 
pity it is not printed. 

BETHNAL GREEN.—This year the usual 
selection of “ Books of 1937” is in a slightly 
different format. This does nothing to detraét 
from an excellent choice with useful annota- 
tions. 

BRENTFORD CHISWICK.— 
Fordwick, the quarterly of books added to the 
libraries, contains an article by Mr. Vernon 
Randell in the March issue. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT—From Burton-on- 
Trent come three very pleasantly produced 
(although in typescript) lists on “Athletics,” 
World Affairs,” and Historical Novels.” 

CAMBRIDGE.—-In the Public Library 


Record and Booklist for April is an article by 
Mr. Councillor W. H. 
Doone and its writer.” 


wift on “ Lorna 


DERBYSHIRE.—" Books for Boys and 
Girls, 1937-8” is an excellent list of recent 
childrens’ books, well illustrated and produced. 

FULHAM.—* Book News the brief list 
of additions regularly issued shows a good 
selection. Very little of importance is missed 

HORNSEY.—The Spring number of the 
Hornsey “ Book List” gives some interesting 
local notes and a good seleétion of books. 

LEEDS. — The latest number of Books 
that March with Time, issued by the Com- 
mercial and Technical Library, is on 
“ Serials.” This series should be on every 
librarian’s desk. 

LEICESTER.—An important addition to 
the Art Gallery which has just been made is 
the portrait of Mrs. Catherine Swindell, by 
Joseph Wright, A.R.A. Another recent 
addition is a large life-size portrait group of 
““ Mrs. Mathew Mitchell and Her Children,” 
painted by Thomas Hudson, the master of 
Reynolds. 

NORWICH.—* Summer Sports” is the 
subject of a reading list in the new Readers’ 
Guide. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Most librarians will be 
thinking of Portsmouth during the coming 
months and looking forward to viewing 
Mr. Sargent’s library. The journal issued 
shows that the system is now run on modern 
principles. 

RUGBY.—We regret to note that Mr. 
Hutching’s has had to issue his excellent 
New Books in typescript. Yet the matter is 
more important than manner and that is as 
good as ever. 

SHEFFIELD.—A good reading list, Hike 
and Bicycle, has been issued by the Sheffield 
Public Libraries in conneétion with the Youth 
Hostels Association Week. 
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PORTSMOUTH CONFERENCE 


(Two Bindings in one) 


THE NEW BINDING ror REPLACEMENTS 


STAND No. 


prevent fraying and to withstand handling, 


then available for further use. 


than any other binding. 


“* Duplicover "’ is a Full Cloth Binding following closely the style of the Publisher’s 
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Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


ALTRINCHAM Public Libraries, Art Gallery 
and Museum.— 44th Annual Report for the 
year ending March 318t, 1937. Chief 
Librarian and Curator, W. G. Bosworth, 
F.R.S.A., F.S.A.(Scot.). Population, 39,418. 
Rate 2jd. Income from Rate, £2,854. 
Total stock, 432,565. Additions, 3,463 
Withdrawals, 1,368. Issues: Lending, 
179,178 ; Junior, 27,382; Reference, 4,816 
Borrowers, 6,386; extra tickets, 2,030. 
Branches, 2 part-time. 

Two features outStanding in an exceedingly busy 
and successful year call for special mention. These 
were the amalgamation of neighbouring distri@s with 
the town, and the opening of the Main Art Gallery and 
new Reference Library. It is estimated that about 15,000 
persons were added to the population of the town by 
the amalgamation, and this will undoubtedly mean an 
influx of new borrowers from the libraries. The number 
of these was increased by 40 per cent. during the past 
year. The book circulation consequently rose, and there 
was an increase recorded of 28 per cent. over the 
previous year. The opening ceremony of the new Art 
Gallery and Reference Library was performed by the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. This new extension 
was made possible by a handsome gift of funds from an 
anonymous donor. Some alterations and rearrange- 
ment of the Central Lending Library were carried out 
during the year. The two part-time branches and the 
Hospital Library all had a busy year. Work amongst 
the children is growing rapidly and a scheme of school 
libraries has been organized. A catalogue of the 
“Cheshire Colleétion was published to mark the 
opening of the new Reference Library. 


PorrsmMoutH Libraries and Museums.—An 
Account of the Year’s Work, 1936-1937. 
City Librarian and Curator, Harry Sargeant, 


F.L.A. Population (1931) 252,421. Rate, 
1}d. Income from Rate, £12,429. Total 
Stock, 117,565. Additions, 18,339. Wéith- 
drawals, 20,038. Issues: Lending, 855,381 ; 
Junior, 201,511; Reference, 63,925. Bor- 
rowers, 40,794; extra tickets, 17,646. 


Branches, 5. 

For the second successive year there was a general 
increase of all activities. The circulation of books for 
home reading totalled over a million for the first time 
within a single year. The aggregate issue exceeded 
the previous year by 140,000, and there was an increase 
of 4,000 in the number of readers registered. Much of 
this success is due to the growing popularity of the 
Cosham Branch Library. Although only in its second 


year of service it easily heads the older branches in the 
numbers of readers and books issued. The Central 
Library also had a very successful year when it is 
considered that the work is carried out under conditions 
of the greatest difficulty owing to lack of sufficient 


accommodation. In ten years the work has more than 
doubled but the working space is Still the same. The 
first issue of The Portsmouth Reader, designed to give 
the public a closer contaé& with the aétivities of the 
Libraries and Museums, was published during the year. 
Two extra experienced workers were added to the 
Staff of the bindery to cope with the growing ‘demands 
of the system. The Committee record with deep regret 
the death of their late Librarian, Mr. James Hutt, who 
retired in 1935 after 18 years service. Visitors to the 
Museums totalled 86,401 during the year. 


The Lecture Season, 1937-8 


(Coneluded.) 
By Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 


[For the purposes of Review, etc., THE LIBRARY 
Worup will be pleased to receive any information 
and data relating to Lectures.| 

Tue Thirteenth Leéture Season of the Astley 
Cheetham Public Libraries of the Borough of 
Stalybridge began in Otober, 1937, and con- 
tinued almost weekly until the middle of 
March, 1938. Miss Marion Townley had 
the honour, and deserved it, of opening the 
season with “ Sketches of Lancashire Life in 
Diale&t and—Otherwise.” Miss Townley’s 
Studies and sketches in the best Ruth Draper 
Style provided a more powerful and valuable 
exposition of Lancashire life and character 
than could any formal leéture. 

Two great composers—Schubert and 
Chopin—were discussed by two popular 
leGturers, Mr. Harry Hopewell (“ Uncle Harry” 
of the B.B.C.) and Mr. Frederick Cowles, 
Chief Librarian of Swinton and Pendlebury. 

Under the title, ‘“‘ The Wandering Zoo,” 
Mr. Willan G. Bosworth, another librarian, 
gave one of his inimitable talks about the 
circus and its animals. 

“The Coronation” (lantern illustrated) 
was a most attractive lecture delivered by 
Rev. Jocelyn Perkins, Sacrist of Westminster 
Abbey. The quaint old ceremonies, the 
transformation of the Abbey, the music, the 
officiants, and the Coronation Service itself, 
were described in detail by one who has taken 
an official part in the Coronations of three 
English Kings. 

Travel leétures included “ Edinburgh and 
the Western Highlands,” by Mr. J. Hawley ; 
“ This England,” by Mr. J. R. Traynor; and 
“ Corsica: the Isle of Fragrance,” by Mr. J. 
Armitage. 

Captain Ashley Smith lived again and 
shared with a large audience the thrills of 
grand scale mountaineering when he gave 
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“Litera scripta manet” 


How very true is the old Latin phrase, “‘ The written 
word remains,” especially when the written word is 
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RELIABILITY 


@ CUSTOMERS’ 


Only skilled craftsmen are 
employed, thus ensuring 
sound quality in all bindings. 


Every piece of work under- 
taken GUARANTEED to 
be reliable in every detail. 
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is always our first and fore- 
most consideration—a fact 
every member of the staff 


TARR’S 
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DR. PRESTON’S LOCUM. 
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Joyce A, 


tory of Youth and its Battle with Life, told with understanding. /6 net 


Cc. H. T. Coster. 
7/6 net 
A. V. LING. 


A mystery story depicting the exciting adventures of a young doctor. 6/- net 


MURIEL ARMITAGE. 


A romance telling of the gallant struggle of the Welsh Tribes against the 


Romans. 6/- net 
BLED WHITE. IAN St. CLAIR. 
A first-rate thriller, with good and continuous action. 6/- net. 
THE HEART OF QUEEN MARIE. THe Rev. M. 8. WONTNER, Hon. C.F. 
The portrayal of a charming Princess, a wicked Duke, and oe Bolshevists. 3/6 net* 
ZARINA. EMUEL Sapoc, M.A., Ph.D. 
A Romance. Vividly describes the career of a beautiful Indian girl. 3/6 net 
THE ENGLISH LION v. THE FRENCH EAGLE. FRANCIS A. PERIGO. 
A stirring story of the Napoleonic Wars. 3/6 net 
JUST LIKE THE ELEPHANT. FRANCIS RAINSFORD. 
An enthralling murder mystery, set in the African Jungle. 2/6 net 
HOW IS THE EMPIRE? L. A. Tozer. 
An intelligent and topical work. 2/6 net 
LOVE’S INTERPRETER. HAROLD ALLMAN-LEWIS. 
Delightful Poems on various subjects. 2/6 net 
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“ Conquering Everest.” Mr. Frank Olleren- 
shaw’s unique “ Bygones ” Colleétion was on 
view during the evening on which he gave 
More about Bygones.” 

A critical survey of modern British art 
was made by Mr. S. D. Cleveland, under the 
title ‘‘ Foremost British Painters of To-day.” 
Mr. Cleveland is the Curator of the Platt 
Hall Art Gallery, Manchester. 

In addition three lectures of a very practical 
kind were given by experts on the subjeéts of 
Poultry Keeping, Allotments and Domestic 
Eleétricity. 

If this programme received the support 
which it certainly merited, the books adver- 
tised as bearing upon the subjects of the 
lectures should have been in greatly increased 
demand at the Astley Cheetham Public 
Libraries of Stalybridge. 

Throughout the lecture season Miss Eileen 
Colwell has kept an excellent series of Story 
Halt-Hours and Talks to Children running at 
the Hendon Central Library and at the Golders 
Green Branch Library. Details have been 
advertised regularly in the pages of “ Magic 
Casement,” the quarterly magazine published 
by the Hendon Public Libraries. 

Early in the season Mr. W. D. Herdman, 
Librarian and Curator of the Public Library, 
Art Gallery and Museum, Cheltenham Spa, 
lectured on ‘* The Cotswolds ” at the Reardon 
Smith Leéture Theatre, National Museum of 
Wales. This visit by Mr. Herdman revived 
happy memories for many of the three hundred 
people present, for the Cotswolds were the 
venue of an excursion organised previously 
by the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, and the 
leéturer was the Society’s cicerone on that 
occasion. 

The Secretary General of the Air League 
of the British Empire wishes it to be known 
that the League has a panel of lecturers who 
deliver non-technical leétures various 
subjects connected with aviation: Air 
Detence,” “ History of Aviation,” “ Learning 
to Fly,” etc. No fee is asked for the lecturers’ 
services, but a refund of part or all of their 
expenses will help the League to extend its 
lecture activities. 

The hands of the clock having been ad- 
vanced, the evenings having lightened and 
the doors of most library lecture halls having 
swung to a temporary close, the reviewer 
now urges you to prepare early and thought- 
fully for the season 1938-1939, and lays aside 
his pen. 


The Librarians’ Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep Bar.ow. 


Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
— unique. Its purpose is not only to 
ring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 


BaG.ey (W. A.) Faéts and How to Find Them. 
Ed. 2. 1938. Pitman. 2s. 6d. 

The present edition is some sixteen pages longer 
than the edition of last year. The new material inclu 
information on the Illustration Colleétions at Birm- 
ingham and Croydon, and on the Photographic Survey 
and Record of Surrey housed in the Central Library, 
Croydon. 

Baitey (Hamilton) and Love (McNeill) 
Surgery for Nurses. Ed. 3. 1938. H. K. 
Lewis. 8s. 6d. 

First published 1933. This book covers a fairly 
extensive tield of modern surgery and, by reason of its 
excellence and detail, is mot suited for general circu- 
lation. In the present edition several methods that have 
failed to maintain their place in surgery have 
omitted to make room tor newer principles. Many 
of the illustrations are new. 

CHAMBERS’s BioGrApHICAL Dicrionary. Ed. 
2. 1938. Chambers. 18s. 

The method of revising the text of the 1897 con- 
sists of cutting the articles on those persons whose 
names appear on the pages required for the newcomers. 
Despite a certain amount of new material the pagination 
remains the same. 

Corron (H.) Eleétrical Technology. 
1938. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 

This book, first published in 1924, was written 
to cover the Applied Eleétricity syllabus for the London 
University Engineering Degree. This syllabus has now 
been modified and the text has been revised accordingly. 
There are new chapters on Systems of Conduétors and 
EleétroStatics, in addition to new matter on mercury 
reGtifiers, the chapter on which having been rewritten. 
The seétion on Eleétric Furnaces has been omitted. 


Evans (H. A.) Highways and Byways in 
Oxford and the Cotswolds. Ed. 2. 1938 
Macmillan. 6s. 

Mr. C. H. Warren has noted the changes in the 
distri€s described since Mr. Evans advised motorists 
to avoid the Cotswolds as the gradients would try 
their engines pretty severely. Mr. Warren has found 
much that is altered. 

Hamitron (E. T.) Complete Model Aircraft 
Manual. Ed. 2. 1938. Lane. 12s 6d. 

This American book was first published in England 
in 1933. Now the text has been very largely rewritten 


Ed. 3. 
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ro describe sixty-five different models of various kinds. 
There are now eighty-five working plans and seventy- 
seven photographs besides numerous other illustrations. 


PARTRIDGE (William) Aids to Baéteriology 
Ed. 6, revised by H. W. Scott-Wilson. 
1938. Bailliére. 5s. 

Since the publication of the last edition a new 
ciassification has been adopted by baéteriologists and 
various methods and tests have been Standardized. This 
has called for many changes throughout the book, whilst 
several se&tions have been completely rewritten. 


RICHARDSON (T. D.) Modern Figure Skating. 

Ed. z. 1938. Methuen. 15s. 

Fach chapter of the 1930 edition has heen enlarged 
in some degree and especially those on Dancing on 
Ice and on Free Skating. There is new material on 
Jumping, new illustrations have been added and some 
new figures are suggested. 


SOTHERN (J. W. M.) Marine Diesel Oil 
Engines. 2 v. Ed. 5. 1938. Technical 
Press. sos. 

First published in 1922 and last revised in 1935. 
The revision consists chiefly of a rearrangement of the 
text and an amplification of the index. The subjeé is 
Still being developed and many new types are illustrated 
and described. 

SpricG (T. S.) The Royal Air Force. Ed. 3. 
1938. Pitman. 

The many and important changes in the R.A.F, 
have rendered the editions of 1924 and 1935 obsolete. 
Wrruersy (H. F.) and others. A Handbook of 

British Birds. V.1. Crows to Flycatchers. 
1938. Witherby. 25s. 

This is a development of A Practical Handbook of 
British Birds which appeared in parts from 1919-1924. 
This has been out of print for a few years and now the 
publishers have replaced it by what is praétically a new 
work—a work that is complete, accurate and authorita- 
tive. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


DocuMENTARY REPRODUCTION. A Quarterly 
Review of the application of photography 
and allied techniques to library, museum, 
and archival service. Winter, 1928. Chicago, 
A.L.A. Subscription $3 a year, Foreign 
$3.25. Single issues $1.00. 

The first number of a new periodical dealing with 
microphotography and kindred subjeéts. Contains an 
article on Filming English books and a bibliography of 
the subjeét, as well as much other matter of interest to 
librarians, archivists and others. 


L.A. CONFERENCE © SOUTHSEA 
JUNE 1938 


You are cordially invited to visit 


W.H. SMITH & SON’S 
STAND No. 41 


at the Exhibition to inspect the selection of 


SECOND-HAND, EX-LIBRARY AND RECENTLY 
REMAINDERED WORKS OF TRAVEL, BIO- 
GRAPHY, ETC., TOGETHER WITH A WIDE 
RANGE OF FICTION SUITABLE FOR THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


DURABLE BINDINGS 


W. H. Smith & Son are prepared to supply any of their 

second-hand novels in a variety of attractive and durable 

bindings in Cloth, Buckram and Leather. Winterbottom’s 

Patent Linen finish Art Vellum is used in cloth style, and 

also for sides of } Niger. Letterings to give appearance of 
Publisher's Bindings. 


W.H.SMITHaSON, 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT (SALES SECTION) 
STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C2 
Library Showroom : Entrance“ B"' Tel. : HOLborn 4343 
Head Office: Strand House, Portugal St., London, W.C.2 


LiprARY OF CONGRESS. Report of the 
Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30th, 1937. Washington. 


The Library of Congress is now eStimated to contain 
nearly five and a half million volumes, apart from 
Music, Maps, Manuscripts and Prints. Roughly nearly 
200,000 items are added each vear. The cataloguing is 
Still carried on in the heroic manner, printed cards with 
full titles being produced for each work. It may be 
noted that at last a set of these cards will be available 
for consultation in London, it having been decided to 
forward a complete series to the National Central 
Library. 


MacpHerson (Maud Russell, Compiler) 
Children’s Poetry Index. Boston, Faxon, 


(Grafton). 22s. 6d. net. 
This work is an index to 50 colleétions of poetry 

in 61 volumes. More than 12,000 ms ate entered 
under author, title and subje&. The colleétions used 
by the compiler were recommended by librarians and 
teachers as those found most frequently in public and 
in school libraries. The arrangement of the Index 
is in three separate parts—author, title and subjeé. 
The classification of poems for children is of course 
not an easy matter and there is likely to be a divergence 
of opinion in the seleétion of subject headings for most 
of the poems but the idea is to Stimulate children to a 
wide reading of poetry and for this purpose the valuc 
of the subjeét index is immediately apparent. The 
author index contains some 2,000 famous names of 
ts whose work included verses for children; | 
English poets being fully represented. 
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GENERAL. 


ArmstronG (Douglas B.) A Key to Stamp 
Colle&ing. Illus. Blackie. 5s. net. 

An interesting addition to the “ Key ” series, fullv 
illustrated and written with authority. Mr. Douglas 
Arm$trong is the editor of Stamp Collecting and the 
philatelic expert to The Times. He covers every side of 
Stamp collecting, the artistic and social sides included, 
and there is a useful philatelic glossary. 


CampBELL (Sir Malcolm) A Key to Motoring. 


Illus. Blackie. §s. net. 

A volume in Blackie’s “ Key ” series. It is divided 
into three parts: ‘* The Car and its Mechanism,” “ The 
Car and How to Drive It,” containing se&tions on the 
driving test, and lastly “ The Road Traffic A&s and the 
Motorist.” There are eight useful plates and the book 
should be in the hands of every new or prospective 
motorist. 


ErnsTEINn (Albert) and (Leopold) The 
Evolution of Physics. The Growth of 
Ideas from the Early Concepts to Relativity 
and Quanta. C.U.P. 8s. 6d. net. 

The historical method is rapidly gaining ground 
among scientists; history is being written almost as 
soon as it is made and by those who made it. This, the 
first volume in a new series entitled, ““ The Cambridge 
Library of Modern Science,” is an example. Dr. 
Fin$stein and Dr. Infeld have written a history of the 
rise of ideas concerning physics from the earliest times 
to the emergence of the former’s theories concerning 
relativity. The book is simply written and should be 
well within the scope of any intelligent layman. 


Evans (Mary) Costume throughout the Ages. 
new edition, revised. Illus. Lippincott. 
15S. net. 

This interesting and informative history of costume 
has been thoroughly revised and improved since it 
first appeared in 1930. This is the fifth impression and 
contains over two hundred illustrations which con- 
siderably enhance the text. 


Je.iey (Harold) and Harrison (J.) The V-8 
Ford Handbook. A fully illustrated main- 
tenance and overhauling manual. _ Illus. 


Pitman. 3s. net. 
A handbook for V-8 owners and drivers, telling 
them in concise language the best way to keep their 
cars in good running order. 


Layton (F. G.) Behind the Night Bell. Faber. 


8s. 6d. net. 

Revelations of the secrets of the lives of Doétors 
are very popular and very numerous just now and 
there is no doubt that they make good reading. Dr. 
Layton’s book may not be as sensational as some that 
have appeared but the medical dichards will probably 
have some bones to pick about it. Aétually it is a 
pleasantly written anecdotal account of the experiences 
of 40 years in general praétice, and if it gets into the 
right hands should help to remove some of the pre- 
judices which so many people have against calling in 
the doétor. 


LonGuurst (Percy) Wrestling. Illus. Blackie’s 
Sports Series. 2s. 6d. net. 

\ useful handbook to wreStling, explaining to the 
beginner how to avoid the many pital which beset 
the rough-and-tumble enthusiast. * moving ’ 
pictures work very well. 

MeGaro (Gaudens) Mussolini in the Making. 
Illus. Allen & Unwin. ros. 6d. net. 

Mussolini has travelled a long way from his 
beginnings. The evolution of the fiery anti-militarist 
and anti-patriotic son of an anarchist, into the leader of 
the first fascist State, is incomprehensible unless we can 
trace every Step in it. Signor Megaro’s book helps us 
to do this. He has colleéted together a remarkable 
body of information concerning the early years and 
activities of il Duce. In a final Sanh he sums up the 
evidence and forms an estimate of the qualities which 
have made Mussolini what he is. 

MENbIzABAL (Alfred) The Martyrdom of 
Spain. Origins of a Civil War. With a 
Preface by Jacques Maritain. Bles. ros. 6d. 


net. 

\n enlightened and enlightening survey of the 
course of Spanish politics from 1923-1936 and of the 
forces which have caused the present war in Spain. 
The author, who was for many years in charge of the 
faculty of philosophy at Oviedo, writes objeétively. 
He does not attempt to condemn one side or the other, 
but merely to explain how the confli& has arisen. 
M. Jacques Maritain’s long introduétion should be read 
by all those interested in the Christian attitude to war 
and particularly those Catholics who admire General 
Franco’s “ holy war.” 


Mratt (Agnes M.) Make Your Own Rugs. 
Illus. R.T.S. 3s. 6d. net. 


No would-be rug-maker should attempt his job 
without this book at his elbow and that goes for women 
rugmakers, too. Here every kind of rug is described 
from those hooked on canvas, knotted on frames, 
crotcheted, coiled, pegged or pricked. A wealth of 
good material and valuable hints is contained in these 
pages ; the illustrations are good and a short biblio- 
graphy helps the Student to search for further 
knowledge. 

NettT.eton (Arthur) Cash from Your Camera. 
Making Money from Snapshots. Illus. 


Pitman. 4s. 6d. net. 

The author, an experienced journalist and free 
lance press photographer, gets down to brass tacks over 
the matter of photographs which sell to newspapers. 
His hints are concise and very much to the point, and 
anyone who has a photographic bent and wants to turn 
it to account will find this book a great help. He is told 
not only what to snap but also how to submit it and 
what payment to ask for it, etc. 

Nicuotas (B. Melville) Among British Wild 
Animals of Woodland, Field and Stream. 


Illus. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

A well-written and well-illustrated account of the 
lives and habits of British wild animals, such as the hare, 
the fox, the badger, and the hedgehog. The author has 
succeeded very well in keeping the balance between 
learning and entertainment, with the result that his book 
is both accurate and interesting. The twenty-seven 
photographic illustrations are really excellent, 
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PrrmAN’s HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL AND 
TECHNICAL Epucation. Edited by Harold 
Downs. Foreword by The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Sempill. Pitman. 15s. net. 

A most useful handbook divided into three sec- 
tions, commercial, technical and general. There are 
articles by experts on a variety of useful subjeéts con- 
netted with education for commercial and technical 
posts and a list of the Institutes and so forth which set 
examinations, full details of their constitution and 
syllabus are given in each case. The arrangement of 
the work is a little difficult to follow, but the copious 
index is a great help. = 
REISENBERG (Felix) Living Again. An Auto- 

biography. Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 

The Story of a very full and not by any means 
unadventurous life. Among the many interesting 
episodes may be noted an attempted flight in an air- 
ship over the Pole, round the Horn in a sailing ship, 
adventures in the South Sea Islands and later a literary 
lie with Don Marquis and Christopher Morley. A rich 
and varied chronicle. 

ScHwarz (Leo W.) (Selected and edited by). 
A Golden Treasury of Jewish Literature. 
Illus. by Lionel S. Reiss. Barker. 10s. 6d. net. 

\ valuable anthology of over 800 pages, which 
will come as a great surprise to those who think that 
the Jews have produced no great literature. In every 
form, both in prose and verse, there are many things 
here of real beauty. But perhaps if one were asked to 
choose in which sphere Jewish literature is at its best 
one could say in humour. Who can forget Leonard 
Ross’s Hyman Kaplan or Ben Hecht’s Gerschky ? 
Yee (Chiang) Chinese Calligraphy, an intro- 

duétion to its aesthetic and technique. With 
a Foreword by Lin Sen. Illus. Methuen. 


21s. net. 

The art of calligraphy or beautiful writing as 
practised by the Chinese is one which the average 
WeSterner finds very difficult to appreciate. Part of 
the reason for this is that we have had in the past no 
means of knowing the fundamental rules on which 
this art is based, or what were its origins and how it 
has evolved from them. This book will remove to 
a large extent these and other difficulties which stand 
in the way of our appreciation of the art. There are 
numerous examples on plates and in the text, and the 
various ramifications of the art in archite¢ture and 
other spheres are also dealt with. The author also 
describes clearly the technique of Chinese calligraphy, 
for those who wish to try their hands at it. 

ZatmI (Nexhmie) Daughter of the Eagle. The 
Autobiography of an Albanian Girl. Frontis. 
7s. 6d. net. Blackie. 

“ Morning Star,” which is the author’s name 
translated, has written a charming book about her 
native country, Albania. The story of the develop- 
ment of women from their seclusion in the old days 
to their pr sent desire for education and emancipation 
is as entertaining as a novel. She discards the veil 
worn by the young girl. “ The black tcharchaft 
looked like a serpent coiled there to torture me,” she 
writes. She tears the silken folds and throws the veil 
out of the window to the utter horror of her father 
and stepmother. She has committed the unspeakable 
sin! Well worth reading ! 


FICTION. 


Assort (Jane) Angels May Weep. A Novel. 
Lippincott. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the suicide of a rich man in America’s 
depression and the consequent rea¢tion of his daughter 
Barbara to a change of fortune. With her friend, 
Nancy, who irritatingly calls her “‘ Bambi,” she starts 
the Black Brook Camp at Saddle Rock and makes a 
success of it. Romance steps in and Barbara’s Story 
ends in happiness. 


Carr (Jolyon) Murder in the Dispensary. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Walter Gyfford was a chemist with a superticial 
charm beneath which some people were able to 
see an unpleasant and evil nature. He deserves the 
fate that comes to him through his dispenser, Griff 
Hughes, who commits “ the perfeét crime” for the 
sake of Olive, Gyfford’s wife. 


Carson (Sally) A Traveller Came By. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 8s. 6d. net. 

The scene is laid in England but the background 
throughout this powerful novel is Nazi Germany, 
which is interpreted through the eyes of Helmy Kluger, 
Elspeth and Michael Reader and their memories of 
the dead Lexa. Lexa is Helmy’s sister who kills herself 
when her lover, Moritz, a young Jew, was shot. The 
tragedy of the setting affeéts these people subtly in 
their relations to each other and the novel completes 
a brilliant trilogy on the same subjeé. Sally Carson 
will long be remembered by this and her previous 
novels, “ Crooked Cross’ and “ The Prisoner.” 


Corsetr (James) The Man with Nine Lives. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

When Vicor Redmayne saw a man shot down 
from a fast moving car in the heart of Piccadilly, he 
was put in mind of the American methods of murder, 
so he decided to do a bit of investigating. The killer 
also had a habit of warning his viétims by telephone 
and a penchant for emeralds; so what with one thing 
and another this is quite a lively yarn. 


Davison (G.) The Devil’s Diamonds, or 
Beauty and the Beast. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
This is what the publishers describe as “ shock 
literature.”  Seaplanes, ‘Strangled rabbits, queer 
foreigners, and odd goings on in an out-of-the-way 
Irish village are only a few of the ingredients of this 
astonishing shocker, which becomes at times slightly 
ludicrous. 


Driver (Maud) The Dream Prevails. Murray. 


8s. 6d. net. 

In this, Mrs. Diver’s latest Story of Indian life, 
some of the charaéters familiar to her large circle of 
readers appear again on the Stage she describes so well. 
Notably we see Sir Roy Sinclair, who disappears into 
the hills where he lives the life of a high-caste Hindu 
scholar and gets captured for ransom, much to the 
disturbance of his “English friends. The love Story 
of the young Pathan commissioned officer in the Indian 
army who falls in love with a Scottish girl is full of , 
passion and t Here is good material for 
romance. 
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(Sydney) The Murder. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The body of J. T. Emmoll, a millionaire of objec- 
tionable habits, is found on a country Stile in the little 
village of Jordans. This is enough to rouse a great 
deal of excitement among the villagers and to exercise 
the agile mind of the lawyer, Jellipot, who sets out to 
discover the myStery and does so in due course. 
Deteétives among the quakers ! 


Grssons (Stella) Nightingale Wood. Long- 
mans, Green. 8s. 6d. net. 

Miss Stella Gibbons has a remarkable sense of 
chara¢ter and the way that she works out her Story 
is full of charm. The Wither household is depiéted 
with great skill and we thoroughly believe in the love 
affair of Tina and her chauffeur, Saxon. Perhaps it 

spoils things a little that he should inherit so much 
money, but that may have been one of the ironies 
which Miss Gibbons is so clever at inserting here and 
there, to give a pungent flavour to her writing. Viola's 
good fortune also appears to fall from the clouds, 
but it does so at the psychological moment, and 
makes a thoroughly satisfactory ending to this excellent 
novel. 
RusHTon (Charles) No Second Stroke. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Orlando Links gets into serious difficulties at 
the sinister Schloss Hohenschwang—anonymous letters, 
shots and blows cause enough mySteries, “‘ to engage 
half the policemen in Germany ”’ as he says. A spine- 
Stirring Story set in the Bavarian Alps. 

Srarr (Richard) Rich Man—Poor Man. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The millionaire, John Loreton, informed that he 
has not long to live, goes out into the country and 
Starts a new life as John Adams. Here he finds truce 
friendship and realises that it is of better worth than 
the kind which is dependent on how much a man has 
in the bank. A very readable Story of the somewhat 
sentimental sort. 

SronEHAM (C. T.) Jungle Prince. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\nother African Story by a writer who has built 
up a considerable reputation for exciting stories of the 
dark continent. This one which is set on the borders 
of Abyssinia and is concerned with the adventures 
which befall a party of big game hunters will not tarnish 
the writer’s reputation, though it may not increase it 
much. 

STEWER Com pore) (Albert J]. Coles) Lias and 
Betty. Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ first novel by the author of the well-known short 
Stories of Devonshire. The scene is the same as that of 
his previous work, and the figure of Lias will be 
tamiliar to some readers, The Story of the love affair of 
this ne’er-do-well with the charming Betty is well told. 


Wrnstowe (John R.) Thief River. Ward, 
Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 


Jordans 


Blackie. 


Ranny always looked on McCaney as his father, 
and it came as quite a surprise to him to find, on 
McCaney’s death, that this was not so. His subsequent 
adventures in quest of vengeance against the Downcys 
of Thief River, form the main interest of the Story, 
which is a very fair specimen of its class. 


Younc (Gordon Ray) Red Clark, Boss! 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Red Clarke’s job was to hound down criminals, 
He becomes ranch boss and fights the outlaws. He 
denounces Bil] Clayton who rustled his own father’s 
cattle and killed his father to get hold of his property ; 
in short he frees the town of Nelplaid from the scourge 
of wrongdoers. A first-class WeStern tale. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BLACKWELL, S Clearance Catalo > 421, 
1938.—BOOK G AND CIRCU The ad. 
and No sit Libraries, Monthly, No. 1, ‘Apa 1938. 
—BULLE of the American Library A 

April, 1938.—DISCOVERY, April, 1938.—FOYLE, 
Catalo; of Semitica, "March, 1938. — THE 
LIBRARIAN, April, 1938.—THE LIBRARY ASSIS- 
TANT, April, 1938.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
April 1st, April 15th, 1938.—MEDICINE To-day and 
To-morrow, April, 1938.—MORE BOOKS. The 
Bulletin of the Public Library, eo 1938.— 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, March, 1938.—ST. 
LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY MONTHLY BULLETIN, 
March-April, 1938. 


Correspondence 


19th April, 1938. 
The Editor, THe Lisrary Wor.p. 
Sir, 

In the opening paragraph of the Editorial 
to this month’s Lrsrary Wortp I was rather 
surprised to read that- “ Perhaps the most 
important author who came out of Portsmouth 
was—George Meredith.” No doubt the 
answer depends on the meaning of ‘‘ the most 
important,” but the name that first sprang to 
my mind as the most distinguished writer that 
Portsmouth produced was—Charles Dickens. 
I know in certain “ high-class ” literary circles 
the tendency has been these last years to 
depreciate the merit of this delightful writer, 
but I should have imagined that amo 
librarians, at any rate, his name would 
deserve the honour of mention in the same 
breath, at least, with George Meredith. 

Yours, etc., 
GuRner P. Jongs. 
Stepney Public Libraries and ‘Museums, 
Bancroft Road, London, E.1. 


[We were aware of the birth at Portsea of 
Charles Dickens, and had not the remotest 
intention of glorifying Meredith at his ex- 
pense. We thank Mr. Jones for taking up 
cudgels for our greatest novelist —Ep.L.W. | 
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LIBRARIANS’ BOOKS 


MALLETT’S INDEX OF ARTISTS 
By DANIEL TROWBRIDGE MALLETT 


i 
In one alphabet are the names of the artists of all nations from earliest times to the featured 
names of to-day’s exhibits, 28,000 artists, thousands of our own day. 
Maliett’s is the first comprehensive index of artists and is particularly useful on contem 
mames. The author has had the co-operation of museums and dealers in bringing tog 
the available facts. 
Mallest’s Index belongs on the desks of museums, reference libraries, art schools, auction rooms, 
art galleries and colleciors. 
TT’S means minutes rather than hours when facts on artists are desired. 
Over 28,000 names, 640 pages. 50/- net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY, 1935 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT .PERIODICALS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TO THE UNITED STATES. 
EDITED BY 
CAROLYN F. ULRICH 
Curer, Perropicars Division, New York Pusiic LisRary. 
This Directory is planned for those interested in business and industry as well as for librarians 
of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a tool for reference but also as an aid in the selection 
of titles for purchase. The list does not aim to be exhaustive, but its eight thousand selected 
titles represent the periodicals published in the United States and abroad, especially in a 
France and Germany, which have been found most useful in American collections. 55/- net 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 
Fourts Eprrtion. 
to Literature on a plan which, in three earlier editions, has proved its peculiar value 


A 

to yers of books. 

It is an introduction to book knowledge with discussions of editions and their makers. It covers 
the whole field of reading and brings it to date. Authors are listed alphabetically within each 
field of literature—fiction, poetry, drama, essays, etc. British, Russian, French and other Con- 
tinental authors are included. All the books of each author are listed in chronological orien 
date of publication. Publisher and price are given. 


FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 


A handbook of information, revised and enlarged by Jessie H. Murray, with discussion and 
description of the character and details of over 60 prize awards given to books, followed bya 
listing of ¢ the titles that won each such award. Ninety-six pages, with index to titles, bound in 
cloth, size 54 by 8}. 6/6 net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and Burope for the books of the R. R, Bowher Co., New York. 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD. 
12 WARWICK LANE, E.C4. 
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PORTSMOUTH & SOUTHSEA CONFERENCE 


1938 


We shall again be exhibiting at this year’s 
Library Association Conference, our 
special features being: 


‘““QUICKSEEN” Magazine Cases. 


ADULT FICTION BINDINGS in 
semi-facsimile style with coloured 
lettering. 


JUVENILE TITLES bound in 
cloth, reproducing the publishers’ 
original designs. 


To all those connected with the Library 
Profession we extend a special invitation 
to visit our Stand in the Exhibition Hall. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 
Bookbinders & Booksellers 
PORTWAY, BATH 


Printed by Franz Jucess Lrp., 8 & 9 St. Mary's Row, Birmingham 4 
sad Published for the Proprietors by Guarvon & Co., 51 Great Russell Servet, London, W.C.1 
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